The Bourbon Myth 


Rudolf Bergmann 


Even in the latest rose books you can almost always read the same story about the origins 
of Bourbon roses: On the Ile de Bourbon, now called Réunion, in the Indian Ocean, east of 
Madagascar, 2,100 km from the African coast, south of the equator (which roses have only 
crossed by human hands), French settlers have planted hedges around their fields made 
of frequently-blooming autumn damask roses and a china rose. And a chance seedling 
was discovered in one of these hedges, which differed significantly from the two “typical” 
rose species. The seeds and plants of this rose were then sent to France as the 'Rose de 
L'ile de Bourbon' in 1822, where their value for a new generation of roses was quickly 
recognized. 
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But other versions exist in contemporary literature of the 19th century. In Thomas Rivers' 
book "The Rose Amateur’s Guide" *) published in 1837 alone, you can find these three on 
pages 62 - 64: 


Version I, Mauritius: 

‘It is now, perhaps, about twelve years since a beautiful semi-double rose, with brilliant 
rose-coloured flowers, prominent buds, and nearly evergreen foliage, made its appear- 
ance in this country, under the name of the " L'lle de Bourbon Rose," said to have been 
imported from the Mauritius to France, in 1822, by M. Noisette. It attracted attention by its 
peculiar habit, but more particularly by its abundant autumnal flowering : still such was the 
lukewarmness of English rose amateurs, that no attempts were made to improve this 
pretty imperfect rose by raising seedlings from it, though it bore seed in large quantities. 
This pleasing task has been left to our rose-loving neighbours the French, who have been 
very industrious, and as a matter of course, have originated some very beautifrd and 
Striking varieties, and also, as usual in such cases, have given us rather too many 
distinctand fine-sounding names attached to flowers without distinctive characters. In a 
little time we shall be able to rectify this very common floricultural error. Many fables have 
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been told by the French respecting the origin of this rose." 


Version Il, ‘Rose Edouard’ 

“The most generally received version of one of these is, that a French naval officer was 
requested by the widow of a Monsieur Edouard, residing in the island, to find, on his 
voyage to India, some rare rose, and that, on his return to L*Ile de Bourbon, he brought 
with him this rose, which she planted on her husband's grave: it was then called Rose 
Edouard, and sent to France as "Rose de L'ille de Bourbon". This is pretty enough, but 
entirely devoid of truth." 


Version Ill, the hedge story 

“Monsieur Bréon, a French botanist, and now a seedsman in Paris, gives the following 
account, for the truth of which he vouches: — "At the Isle of Bourbon, the inhabitants 
generally enclose their land with hedges made of two rows of roses, one row of the 
Common China Rose, the other of the Red Four Seasons. Monsieur Perichon, a proprietor 
at Saint Benoist, in the isle, in planting one of these hedges, found amongst his young 
plants one very different from the others in its shoots and foliage. This induced him to 
plant it in his garden. It flowered the following year; and, as he anticipated proved to be of 
quite a new race, and differing much from the above two roses, which, at the timey were 
the only sorts known in the island. 


Monsieur Breon arrived at Bourbon, in 1817 as botanical traveller for the government of 
France, and curator of the Botanical and Naturalization Garden there. He propagated this 
rose very largely; and sent plants and seeds of it, in 1822, to Monsieur Jacques”, gardener 
at the Chateau de Neuilly, near Paris, who distributed them among the rose cultivators of 
France. (Note: Hence the name ‘Bourbon Jacques’, which is often used for this bourbon 
rose). M. Breon named it " Rose de L'lle de Bourbon ;" and is convinced that it is a hybrid 
from one of the above roses, and a native of the island." 


What can we add to this from today's perspective? Mauritius and the lle de Bourbon were 
on the then important shipping route from India to Europe. On the long voyage of the 
sailing ships around the Cape of Good Hope, a stopover was often made on both islands - 
and also on the way back. Since the English brought numerous roses from China to 
Europe through their East India Company, all three stories could be true. Unfortunately 
there are no pictures of this “mother of the bourbons” and only sparse descriptions. 
However, a ‘Rose Edouard’ has been widespread in India since around 1840 and is still 
grown today for the production of rose oil: In this respect, Version II is not entirely absurd - 
only the origin would then probably be found in China. 


Even today such theories are supportet: Behcet Ciragan writes 2014 in “Tulips, Traders 
and Roses” that Damascena roses can hardly thrive in the climate of the Ile de Bourbon. A 
look at the annual climate table of this island shows the exact opposite: Damascenas can 
already feel comfortable on the coast, especially in the higher areas where the settlers had 
their fields. 


But already twelve years after Rivers, the French contradicted Thomas Rivers' depiction 
on a number of important points. Here is a translation from the "Annales de la Societe 
centrale d'horticulture de France, journal special de I'etat et des progres du jardinage’, 
year 1849 ", p. 410 — 411 *): 


“A few words about a small work so titled: Study and History of the Rose ile Bourbon ‘by 
Mr. Louis Chaix, rose lover, in Marseilles; from Mr Jacques: 
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Gentlemen, after the session of September 6th you sent me the above-mentioned booklet 
so that | could briefly report on it; | say briefly, for in fact there Is little to be said about it, 
except that it is impeccably written by a lover and connoisseur who has retraced the path 
taken by most of the variants of the rose, which | obtained in 1819 and which was the first 
Bloomed for the first time in 1820. In the opinion of Mr Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, the 
chronological overview drawn by the author is correct; however, the rose known on the ile 
Bourbon as Rose Edwards is not the same as the one | grew. It is a synonym for the Rose 
Dubreuil, Rose Neumann, etc .; this was brought back as a living plant by our friend and 
colleague, Mr. Neumann, when he returned to Paris from Bourbon; and the fruits that my 
friend, Mr Breon, gave me in 1819 come from this rose; as a result, the Rose tle Bourbon 
is only a variant of the Rose Edwards. Be that as it may, | must add that in 1824 our 
famous painter Redoute painted our new Rosa and that she can be found in his work on 
roses under the name Rosa canina borboniana; nevertheless, and in spite of the opinion 
of the learned painter or his collaborator, Mr. Thory, | cannot regard this shrub as a variety 
of dog rose (Rosa canina, Linn.); its stamens, inclined towards the stigma after the 
anthesis, bring it closer to the Bengal rose than any other rose. As for the cultivation stated 
by the author, the principles are correct and roughly correspond to those practiced 
everywhere. " 


Let's look at three other references from the French side: 


¢ Cochet, “Journal des Roses”, July 1878, page 104 *): “M. Jacques, who as the recipient 
of the seeds must know it, received and sowed the seeds as early as October 1819. He 
confirms this again in the Journal des Roses, 7/1878. Four to five of the seeds 
germinated, a half-double, often-blooming rose emerged, the others were single and 
bloomed once." 


* N. Desportes, “Rosetum Gallicum’, 1828, page 106 *): “Desportes lists both roses in the 
Rosetum Gallicum, ou Enumeération méthodique des Especes et Varietés du Genre 
Rosier; but only the half-filled, frequently blooming ones were further cultivated.” 


¢ P. J. Redoute, Cl. A. Thory, “Les Roses Ill”, 1824, pages 104-105 *): “P. J. Redoute 
depicted this rose in Les Roses Ill, 1824, on plate 305, and the botanist C. A. Thory 
described it as Rosa canina burboniana." 
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Almost the same picture appeared in the Journal des Roses 7/1878 with slightly paler 
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colors, but this was possibly due to the state of the art of printing at the time: 








Which name applies now - something for specialists 


The rose sent to M. Jacques in 1819 was called 'Rose Edouard’ on the Ile des Bourbon - 
as a garden form a permissible name and the one with probably the oldest rights. The 
botanist M. Bréon called it ‘Rose de I'ile de Bourbon’ - the name was then mistakenly 
adopted in Europe for the first Bourbon rose. 


The first Bourbon Rose, however, was the seedling obtained by M. Jacques, which Thory 
and Redoute called Rosa canina burboniana and from which all later bourbon roses 
emerged through further breeding. Desportes described this rose in 1828 as: ‘Rosa 
burboniana N."' (N. for "nous" = we, or for his first name Narcisse) and refers to Th. In 
Red. Ros. 3, p. 105. ic. (Thory in Redoute, Les Roses Ill, page 105, quoted there). 


Since Thory described this rose four years before Desportes, he has the older naming 
rights, but Desportes first described it as a botanical rose. Therefore IPNI (Kew, The 
International Plant Names Index) changed the name to: Rosa burboniana (Thory) N.H.F. 
Desp., on March 14, 2017 based on my advice. With the note that Desportes corrected the 
name in the same work "Rosetum Gallicum", 1828, to Rosa borboniana N .; the synonyms 
Rosa canina 'Burboniana’, Rosa x burboniana (Thory) NHFDesp., Rosa borboniana NHF 
Desp., Rosa x borboniana NHFDesp., ‘Borboniana’', Rosa indica borbonica, ‘Bourbon 
Jacques’, ‘Rose Jacques’, ‘Bourbon Rose’, ‘Rosier Bourbon’, ‘Rosier de Bourbon’, ‘Le 
Rosier de |' lle Bourbon’, 'L'lle de Bourbon Rose’ and ‘Rosier de I'lle de Bourbon’ are 
therefore not official names, but they are also common today. 


‘Rose Edouard’ / 'Rose Edward’ 


As early as 1840, G. T. Frederic Speed reported on this rose in the Indian Hand-Book of 
Gardening on page 196 *), and he distinguishes it from the 'Madras Rose’, which is often 


equated with it today. 


Perhaps this rose is the mother of all bourbons after all, and it comes from China - with the 
detour via the Ile de Bourbon! The riddle could possibly be solved (because an honorable 
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task for our botanists and plant geneticists and material for an extensive doctoral thesis, 
combined with interesting trips). 


However, what we see in India today as ‘Rose Edward’ was obtained vegetatively and 
through seeds from the original rose. Therefore it should of course be difficult to find the 
original plant. Due to these developmental changes, the images of this rose often differ 
greatly from one another at the moment. Here are some examples: 
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India, hoto Girija and Viru Viraraghavan 





India, Photo whitelotus.smugmug.com/Other/GulabRose-Regal-Queen-of 





Rajasthan, India, Photo whitelotus.smugmug.com/Other/GulabRose-Regal-Queen-of 


Conclusions 


We have neither pictures of the rose growing on M. Edouard's grave, which, if we believe 
the reports, spread quickly on the Ile de Bourbon, nor of the seedling that must have 
sprung up a few years before 1819 and that was secured by M. Perichon and distributed 
on the island, where he gave seeds and a plant (side shoot, rooted cuttings, etc.) to the 
botanist M. Breon, who sent both to M. Jacques in Paris. The seed germinated and the 
result was the ‘Rosa burboniana' represented by Redoute, from which all of today's 
bourbons were bred and all the numerous that have since been lost. On the other hand, 
we never heard again from the plant sent to him — only the seedlings are known! 


Both forerunner roses existed on the Ile de Bourbon - M. Edouard's widow is unlikely to 
have invented the story, and M. Bréon was a recognized and respected botanist: he, too, 
will have reported truthfully. This only leads to the conclusion that both roses were very 
similar and that this confusion could only arise because of the carelessness in dealing with 
names that has always distinguished some rose friends. 


Latest confirmation 


Careful and extensive DNA tests on 'Rose Edouard’, as well as the parent varieties and 
some offspring were carried out by Pascal Heitzler in 2017 - 2019 and included in 
“Authentification par I'ADN du pedigree fondateur des premieres roses Bourbon - DNA 
authentication of the Bourbon rose founding pedigree” (French with English translation) 
carried out *). They fully confirm the French contemporary representations. 


Bourbon Rose-Collections 


Two collections are worth a visit in this context: On the one hand, the Kostanjevica 
Monastery in Slovenia; it has one of the most extensive collections of bourbons, although 
unfortunately rose historians cannot find any further references to the origins here either. 


On the other hand, one should keep an eye on the ‘National Plant Collection of Bourbon- 
Roses' of the late Victor Lewis in Braintree-Essex, UK, which is continued by his widow 
Joan Lewis. The Europa-Rosarium in Sangerhausen has organized backup copies of the 
roses there. Thank you very much for this - unfortunately, the concentrated knowledge 
available in the rosarium was apparently not used to critically examine the names of the 
roses handed over from the collection. Instead, a number of these plants were given to 
rose lovers for further cultivation ... now circulating in stores with a false name. As if there 
weren't enough misnamed roses there! 
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A nice example of this is the bourbon | bought as 'Leveson Gower’, the pink sport of ‘Souvenir de la 
Malmaison’, discovered by Jean Beluze before 1845. But this rose, which is now almost 3 m high, is neither 
pink nor does it have any similarities with 'Souvenir de la Malmaison’. Because the right 'L_eveson Gower' has 
to look like this: Bought from the Lewis collection as '_eweson Gower' and now growing in my Lauterbach 
garden 





Leveson Gower, Photo: Rose Petal Nursery 


The rose from the Lewis collection is apparently a ‘Souvenir de Leveson-Gower', a 
remontant hybrid by Jean-Baptiste Guillot pere from 1852. Certainly: It is one of the most 
exuberant remontants | know, and you could possibly classify it as bourbon. But Guillot as 
a breeder has just made a different decision - and for good reason! The rose is absolutely 
worth buying - but please not under a false name! So | recommend the Rosarium 
Sangerhausen as well as the rose nursery concerned: If you do not respond to discreet 
tips, then please use this public text. 


Gallery of the most beautiful bourbon roses (still) available in the trade 


Curious? Well, then an important note for everyone who would like to create a bed of 
bourbons in the garden soon: Most varieties have lush, wonderfully fragrant flowers, 
reassemble or even show themselves in several batches over the course of a year, which 
the seal of approval “often blooming” is within limits justifies, but are often 2-2.5 m high 
and correspondingly wide. Because of this growth, they are hardly suitable for towel-sized 
open spaces or roof terraces in our cities. Nevertheless, | would like to name the ten most 
beautiful varieties that | know and appreciate: 


- ‘Boule de Neige' (1867): White, 1.50 m 

- ‘Bourbon Queen’ (1834): Pink-purple, 1.8 m 

- ‘Great Western’ (1838): Crimson, 1.50 m 

- '‘Honorine de Brabant’ (1916, probably much earlier): White-violet-pink striped, 2.5m 
- ‘Louise Odier' (1851): Light pink-red, 1.80 m 

- ‘Reine Victoria’ (1872): Silky pink , 1.50 m 

- ‘Souvenir de la Malmaison’ (1843): Creme-white, 0.70 m 

- 'Variegata die Bologna’ (1909): White-violetred, striped, 2.5 m 

- ‘Zigeunerknabe' (1909): Scarlet crimson, 1.80 m 


In addition to these widespread varieties, which are available in the well-known rose 
nurseries, | would also like to recommend some rarer ones to you - it is worth looking for 
them (and | am therefore enclosing a photo gallery): 
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'Héroine de Vaucluse’ ‘Sir Josef Paxton’ 
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‘Madame Lauriol de Barny' 
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| am clear about it: this selection is subjective and almost arbitrary. At the same time, the 
photos will definitely show you why bourbon roses are still loved all over the world - they 
are historical memories and a cultural asset that should not be lost; but at the same time 
they are among the most attractive roses in the garden - even today. 


Notes and references 


The works marked with *) and cited excerpts can be read online in the bibliography of the 
Rose Biblio (http://roses.shoutwiki.com/wiki/Literatur) under Downloads by title with a 
simple click. 
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